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definitely, and yet still produce something, which,
if not sense, will be so like it as to do as well.
Perhaps better: for it spares the reader the
trouble of thinking; prevents vacancy, while it
indulges indolence; and secures the memory from
all danger of an intellectual plethora. Hence of
all trades, literature at present demands the least
talent or information; and, of all modes of lit-
erature, the manufacturing of poems. The differ-
ence indeed between these and the works of gen-
ius is not less than between an egg and an egg-
shell ; yet at a distance they both look alike.

Now it is no less remarkable than true, with
how little examination-works of polite literature
are commonly perused, not only by the mass of
readers, but by men of first rate ability, till some
accident or chance* discussion have roused their

* In the course of one of ray Lectures, I had occasion
to point out the almost faultless position and choice of
words, in Pope's original compositions, particularly
in his Satires and moral Essays, for the purpose of
comparing them with his translation of Homer, which,
I do not stand alone in regarding as the main source
of our pseudo-poetic diction. And this, by the bye,
is an additional confirmation of a remark made, I
believe, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, that next to the man
who forms and elevates the taste of the public, he
that corrupts it, is commonly the greatest genius.
Among other passages, I analyzed sentence by sen-
tence, and almost word by word, the popular lines,

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, &c.

(Iliad. B. viii.)

much in the same way as has been since done, In an